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and after they had driven them out, they laid beams and planks from one
side of the street to the other, on which, as on bridges, they passed across the
streets; thus they maintained war in the chambers whilst as fast as they met
they fought more cruelly below in the streets.
Ail places were filled with cries and groans, people dying a thousand
different sorts of deaths, some at sword's point, some thrown headlong down
from the tops of the houses upon the pavement, others falling upon javelins,
pikes, and swords presented against them, however none durst yet set fire
because of those who maintained the fight in the lofts ; but when Scipio had
gained the foot of the fortress all the three streets were immediately in a
name, and the soldiers had charge to hinder the ruins of the houses caused
by the fire from falling into the street, that the whole army might have the
more convenient passage; and now were new spectacles of calamity to be
seen, the fire devouring and overturning the houses, and the Roman soldiers
all about so far from hindering it, that they endeavoured to involve the rest
in the same ruin. The miserable Carthaginians in despair falling confusedly
with the stones and bricks on the pavement, dead bodies, nay, people yet
living, and especially old men, women, and children, who had hidden them-
selves in the most secret places of the houses, some laden with wounds,
others half burnt, and all crying out in a deplorable manner, others tumbling
headlong from the upper stories of the houses among the mass of stones and
wood were in their falls torn in pieces.
Nor was this the end of their miseries, for the pioneers, who to make
way for the soldiers, removed the rubbish out of the middle of the streets,
tossed with their hooks and forks the bodies, as well of the dead as living,
into the vaults, turning them with their iron instruments as if they had.
been pieces of wood or stones, so that there might be seen holes fall of heaps
of men, of which some having been headlong thrown in, yet breathed a long
time and lay with their legs above ground, and others interred up to the
neck were exposed to the cruelty of the masons and pioneers, who took
pleasure to see their heads and Drains crushed under the horses7 feet, for
these sort of people placed not those wretches so by chance but of set
purpose.
As for the men of war, their being engaged in the fight, with the hopes
of approaching victory, the eagerness of the soldiers heightened by the
sounds of the trumpets, the noise made by the majors and captains in giving
their orders, made them even like furies and hindered them from amusing
themselves at these spectacles. In this bloody toil they continued six days
and six nights without respite, save only that the soldiers were from time
to time relieved by other fresh ones, lest the continual watchings, labour,
slaughter and horror should make their hearts fail them. Scipio only bore
out all this time without sleeping; he was continually in action, continually
running from one place to another, and taking no food but what offered
itself by chance as he was passing1, till such time as quite tired out he sat
down in an eminent place, that he might see what ^passed. Meanwhile
strange havoc was made on all sides and this calamity seemed likely to
continue much longer, when on the seventh day they had recourse to his
clemency, and came to him bringing in their hand the Vervein of JSsculapius
whose temple is the most considerable in all the fortress, desiring no other
composition but that he would please to give tkeir lives to all that would
come forth, which he granted to them, except only to the runaways. There
came forth fifty thousand as well men as women, who he caused to pass
out of the little gate towards the fields with a good guard.